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THE UNPROMISED LAND 


By Dr. Marion P. HARDMAN 
Associate Professor of English 
New Mexico College of A. & M. A. 

Condensed from a speech delivered at the Joint Conference of the Arizona 
State Library Association and the New Mexico Library Association. 
April 18, 1952 

I want to start this evening with a thought which seems to 
me to be the most arresting one in the Autobiography of Lincoln 
Steffens. In the beginning of his book, Lincoln Steffens asks the 
question, “Why is it that grownups are always promising things 
to children, things that they never in this world intend to do?” He 
recalls his own childhood, lived in his father’s affluent home, 
through which distinguished politicians and men of affairs fre- 
quently passed. And Lincoln well remembered the time when 
one of the most important of all the men who were coming to see 
his father, wrote to the little boy and said that if he would only 
guess properly, he would bring him either a pony or a velocipede 
— just let him know which he preferred. 


Well, for months and months Lincoln had dreamed of having 
a pony of his own, and so he wrote promptly back saying, “By all 
means, it is a pony I want.” When his father’s friend arrived he 
brought nothing. When the little boy asked him about the gift, 
the fellow said, “Well, you merely guessed wrong. I have no pony. 
Whereas, if you had asked for a velocipede---.” And the little boy’s 
SOIroW was so great that it was without tears. And in contrast to 
this man who was considered good and great by his contem- 
poraries, Lincoln Steffens recalled a man named Charlie whom the 
grownups thought of as a bad egg. He said to the little boy one 
day, knowing that the child above all else wanted a pair of stilts 
like those his fellow playmates had, “Someday you'll find your 
stilts and you won't know where they’came from.” Charlie didn’t 
promise a thing, but sure enough, one morning Lincoln went out 
of the house and there on the front porch were the stilts. And he 
climbed upon them and they lifted him into heaven. 


I too found my stilts. They were not among the things which 
had been promised and withheld. My stilts were things not prom- 
ised. They were books which lifted me into the best heaven of 
my childhood, and which still to me are among my most precious 
possessions. They are far more precious than the stilts of Lincoln 
Steffens, because his are outgrown and discarded, but I still walk 


on mine. 





I had been compelled to learn to read somewhere around the 
age of three, but it was a type of compulsion, and the things that 
I found in the books out of which I learned to read, and those 
which were placed in my small hands thereafter, were not food 
for the imagination and the spirit, because my well-meaning 
parents were of the Letitia Barbauld-Maria Edgeworth school. 
And I shall not forget the tremendous disappointment which 
came to me when I found among my mother’s old books a slender 
little volume called Fireside Fairies. As I picked up this book and 
looked at I thought, “Fireside Fairies, how wonderful!” And I 
began to read. But as I recall, it was a tale of a mother who took 
to drink and who ended up by feeding her infant daughter 
watered gin. I have always wondered what the effects of that 
would be practically. The moral, however, which was drawn 
from this was clear; do not drink, and do not feed your children 
rum or gin. 


The promise of that book’s title was unfulfilled. And as I 
look back upon those years, aside from the riotous animalistic 
pleasures of youth, the only wings which were given my spirit 
came through my grandmother, who night after night would tell 
me one “wicked witch” story after another. But on the afternoon 
I was given the library card which proved to be my passport to 
romance, I learned that the things which had sent my spirit flying 
were not just the wonderful dreams of my wonderful grand- 
mother, stored in her mind and heart, but that I had at last come 
upon their proper storage-place where, ranged upon the shelves, 
they beckoned me to come and take them freely. From that very 
hour the library has been to me a place of enchantment. It is now, 
and it ever will be. It had been, until that day, an unknown and 
unpromised realm, but now, in this much later time it seems 
almost the most promising thing in the long years that lie ahead, 
in which I, like all of us, will become older and grayer and more 


full of sleep. 


As a result of this experience, I am more and more con- 
vinced by the impassioned plea of the inspired French™an, Paul 
Hazard, the author of what is, to me, the most distinguished com- 
mentary we have upon the world of books for children, Books, 
Children, and Men. In this book, written in 1944, Hazard gives us 
what he considers to be the basic hope of man, a hope which lies 
in the fulfillment of the cry arising from the hearts of children 
the world over: “Give us books! Give us books with wings!” 
Hazard envisioned these wingéd books as those which not only 
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elevate the hearts and spirits of the children but also serve as 
messengers silently winging their way over all the surface of the 
earth, crossing those barriers and those frontiers which have 
loomed as almost unsurmountable things during these last years 
of conflict and of hate. 


Certainly Hitler has taught us the power of the printed word 
when placed in the form of books in the hands of the world’s 
children, and Josef Stalin has profited by his example. We too 
may profit by that example, by placing books of love in the hands 
of our children and attempting to disseminate them. 


In envisioning these wingéd books as messengers, I well 
remember how, through the books I drew from the library so long 
ago, I crossed those frontiers personally. I remember how, in the 
company of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, I first saw the plains 
of Castille, and how I followed the dusty roads of adventure with 
inns teeming with excitement on every hand. And as I followed 
those roads with him I learned the secret of his heart, which as 
one and the same time unlocked the secret of the Spanish heart 
and the heart of the idealist wherever you find him; the refusal 
to compromise with one’s ideal, one’s dedicated faith. 


Likewise, with Baron Munchausen, I learned to throw my 
rope over the corner of the crescent moon and slide down it to 
the earth. I felt at home with the pygmies of Africa, because I was 
familiar with Lilliput. With Uncle Tom, I worked on a plantation, 
black slaves as my companions. And through Pinocchio I learned 
the secret of the Italian heart, which is merriment and joy. Pinoc- 
chio capers still here in America and in the countries of all the 
world. All this is impossible without the libraries, without their 
dissemination of these precious keys to an understanding of the 
heart of man. For these wingéd books are those which clearly 
indicate and clearly diffuse that most precious and most difficult 
of all knowledge, a knowledge of the human heart. 


I think the libraries of America can be very proud of the 
fact that America was the first to reserve special libraries for 
children — special rooms for children where the child can go to 
consult the catalog himself, can freely draw books from the 
shelves and then can sink down into a chair suited to his little 
body, and with the noise and turmoil of the city streets outside, 
lose himself in the warmth, both physical and spiritual, which this 
home gives him. Because it is a home. It is more than a club-room. 





It is far better than one. And to many of the underprivileged chil- 
dren it is the truest and best home of all. 


In addition to the fact that America was first to make libra- 
ries available for children, Benjamin Franklin, in the year 1731, 
with the establishment of his Subscription Library in Philadel- 
phia, took the first significant step toward the establishment of a 
democratic system of libraries. His purpose in setting up that 
company which made books available to men in the humble 
walks of life was to acquaint the common man with the benefits 
of the liberal arts. None of these things of which I have been 
speaking in connection with the world’s children can benefit them, 
or any of us at any age without books being readily accessible. 


Not only an amateur in literature like myself, not only an 
inspired and impassioned lover of men.and books like Paul Haz- 
ard, but also one of your own distinguished workers in the realm 
of librarianship, Harry Lydenberg, feels that the continuation of 
the literary tradition is one of the great responsibilities of 
library. You will note that as I have spoken of these books for 
children I have talked of wingéd books. Mr. Lydenberg is talking 
of the same thing when he talks of the literary tradition which, to 
him, is the great privilege and the great responsibility of a library 
to preserve. 


A long time ago James Russell Lowell, in a little-known essay 
entitled, “Of Books and Libraries,” asked the question, if perhaps 
the intangible and the invisible and the immeasurable are not the 
greatest of all realities. We in turn may ask if Julius Caesar has 
any stronger or more real tenure in the hearts of man than the 
Christian of John Bunyan, than the Don Quixote of Cervantes, 
than the Antigone of Sophocles, Do not learned and serious men 
everywhere speak of Hamlet as often as they talk of Lincoln or 
Cromwell? And by the way, what other Danish prince in history 
do you know as well as you know Hamlet himself? It would take 
a great deal to convince me that Shakespeare has contributed 
less to you and to me than did Watt. 


It perhaps took the lurid light, rising from the burning of the 
books in Germany, to silhouette dramatically in the background 
the true function of a library in this our world of hate. Perhaps it 
was the light of those fires which reminded us that, in the last 
analysis, the library today may well be more than it was in the 
Middle, or as they are called, the Dark Ages, when the monastic 
libraries served as storehouses for the seeds of all the knowledge 
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and the promise that the future could hold. Surely those of us who 
have any inkling at all of this great symbolic function of a library 
in today’s world, as a fortress and bulwark against the forces hos- 
tile to freedom, will lift up our hearts in thankfulness whenever 
we pass a library. 


The Founding Fathers took for granted the freedoms of 
thought and speech. We can no longer do so. Our Founding 
Fathers felt secure in the thought that those who would destroy 
those precious seeds of the future had long since perished. But we 
as surely and certainly know they walk among us in the world 
today, and they are crowding close and closer in every hour. I am 
reminded of that concept evolved in the imagination of a mind 
which perhaps is looked upon with a certain patronizing scorn by 
the scholarly world. I speak of James Hilton, whose novel Lost 
Horizon, gave us a new word, a word which I imagine may be 
used for quite a long time, because it is a symbol. It is a symbol of 
something the world desperately needs and thirsts for in this hour. 
You all know it; I don’t even have to say it — “Shangri-la.” And 
lying at the heart of that symbol is its meaning, because all sym- 
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bols are nothing if not meaningful. Do you remember the encoun- 
ter between Conway and the old Lama, who speaks to him of how 
this hidden world will serve the future in that time when man, in 
his lust for homicide, had raged throughout the earth, uprooting 
every delicate and defenseless thing, scattering every treasure 
garnered through the ages? In the words the old man utters, there 
is a prophetic overtone which invests our libraries with a deep 


and tremendous meaning: 


Here we shall stay with our books and our meditations, 
conserving the frail elegancies of a dying age, and seek- 
ing such wisdom as men will need when their passions 
are all spent. We have a heritage to cherish and be- 


queath. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE ARIZONA STATE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-third annual convention of the Arizona State 
Library Association was held in Phoenix, Arizona, on May 3, 1952. 


After a one o'clock luncheon at the Valle del Sol, the general 
session convened at 2 o'clock with the President, Miss Marie 
Siedentopf, presiding. She welcomed those present and expressed 
thanks for the work of her officers and committees, and par- 
ticularly, Mr. Don Powell, Miss Patricia Paylore and Miss Ger- 
trude James. 


Mrs. Lou E. Key, Treasurer, reported that the total receipts 
for the year up to convention time, were $1,992.71, disbursements 
$1,573.80, leaving a total on hand of $418.91. 


Miss Frances Fleming, Chairman of the Membership com- 
mittee reported that the total individual memberships numbered 
144, institutional members 12, and magazine subscribers 14. The 
committee also sent out a questionnaire. to school libraries re- 
questing information to be included in The American School 
Library Directory published by R. R. Bowker Company. 


Miss Leta Weaver, Chairman of the Certification Committee, 
reviewed the work the committee had done during the year. The 
committee contacted Mr. Fred Miller, Chairman of the State 
Advisory Committee on Certification who hoped to get the State 
Board of Education’s approval on the certification of school 
librarians. In the absence of Mr. Miller, the recommendations 
were presented to the Board by Mr. Garretson, and they were 
rejected because Part IV, Div. A — which states that incoming 
librarians must meet the requirements of a librarian’s certificate 
after July 1, 1952. Mr. Miller was greatly disappointed and ex- 
pressed his sincere regret for the non-passage of this part of the 
agenda. He suggested that the ASLA draw up a strongly worded 
resolution and mail a copy to each member of the State Advisory 
Committee on Certification before the next meeting of the Board 
of Education. A motion was passed that such a resolution be 
written. 





Mrs. Wilma Heisser, Chairman, reported on the Arizona 
Highways Index Committee. She thanked her committee and an- 
nounced that the index has been completed. The index was copy- 
righted and the publishing is being done by the Arizona Trade 
Bindery. 


Mrs. Dixie Thompson, Federal Coordinator, reported that 
she felt that the Association should become more active about 
the proposed bill on federal aid for libraries. This is a five year 
plan of extending service to rural libraries on a matching fund 
basis. For Arizona this would mean a grant of $40,000 plus, 
$32,591 on the basis of its population, making a total of $72,591. 
Mrs. Thompson made a motion that the Association send to our 
representatives and senators a recommendation that this bill be 
passed. The motion was seconded and carried. Mrs. Thompson 
was authorized to formulate the resolution and mail it to our 
congressmen. 


Miss Dorothy Burge, Chairman, gave a brief report of the 
Recruitment Committee. She said that the best way to attract 
young people to the library profession is by personal work in the 
classroom. 


Mr. Jackson Carty then reported for the Publicity Committee. 
This committee did not meet as a group, but all business was 
carried on by mail. Publicity included newspaper articles on Book 
Week, the joint meeting of the Arizona and New Mexico Library 
Associations and the Federal Library Bill. This information was 
sent to librarians over the state and they in turn gave it to the 
newspapers. Several letters were sent out regarding the annual 
meeting and other business of the Association. The committee 
wishes to thank all those librarians who gave their assistance. 


Miss Gertrude James, A.L.A. Councilor, said that she had 
already reported on last year’s Chicago meeting and that she 
plans to represent Arizona this coming summer at the A.L.A. Con- 
ference in New York City. She recently sent a letter to all non- 
members urging them to join A.L.A. 


Mr. Don Powell, Chairman of the Committee on a Joint 
Meeting with the New Mexico Library Association described how 
successful the meeting was. Arizona was represented by about 
thirty-five members, or one-third of the total number registered. 
It was voted to send a formal note of thanks to the New Mexico 
Association. 








Mr. Powell reported the work of the Reorganization Commit- 
tee. After reviewing about forty state libraries over the United 
States, the committee made a recommendation that the present 
organization of the Department of Library and Archives be kept 
ntact, but it should be strengthened by a separate and indepen- 


dent legislative reference service and should have a state library 
xtension agency. 


In the absence of Miss Patricia Paylore, Chairman of the Leg- 
islative Committee, Miss Gertrude James presented a five year 
plan for Library Extension for Arizona. The Association carefully 
reviewed the plan and a discussion followed. Miss James made a 
motion that the plan which had been submitted by the commit- 
tee, should be adopted with the suggested changes as in salary 
and traveling expenses. This motion was carried. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was then given by 
Mrs. Patience Golter, Chairman, and the following names were 
submitted: 

President — Jackson C. Carty, Phoenix 


First Vice-President — Mrs. Gertrude Burt, Tucson 


Second Vice-President — Miss Frances Fleming, Phoenix 


Secretary — Mrs. Margaret Carr, Phoenix 

Treasurer — Mrs. Wilma Heisser, Phoenix 
There being no nominations from the floor, Mrs. E. B. Raude- 
baugh made a motion that the nominations be closed. The motion 


was seconded and Mr. Powell suggested that the secretary cast a 
unanimous ballot for those niminated. The motion was carried. 
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After the general session closed, section meetings met to elect 
officers for the coming year. The following were elected: 


PUBLIC AND CouNTY LIBRARIES 
Chairman — Mrs. E. B. Raudebaugh, Flagstaff Public 
Library 
Secretary — Mrs. Helen Hendrix, Prescott Public Library 


COLLEGE AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Chairman — Mrs. Ruth Gibbons, Grand Canyon College, 
Phoenix 


Secretary — Mrs. Margaret Cooley, Department of Library 
& Archives, Phoenix 
SCHOOL AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Chairman — Miss Marguerite Pasquale, Tucson Senior High 
School 


Secretary — Mrs. Frances Thomas, Carnegie Free Library, 
Tucson 


The twenty-third anaual convention of the Arizona State 
Library Association was adjourned at 4:30 p. m. 
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SONGS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


By Dr. Can F. KeTtcHAM 
Department of English, University of Arizona 


\ speech delivered at the Joint Conference of the Arizona State Library 
Association and the New Mexico Library Association, April 18, 1952. 


The Southwest, from the folklorist’s point of view, is a very 
new area. Arizona, as you know, has been a state only since 1912; 
and the history of the English-speaking settlers there is a rela- 
tively short one. For this reason the Southwest is a gold mine for 
the collector and the student of folklore. Not only does it offer 
ideal conditions for the creation of new folk literature, but it 
affords a rare opportunity to study the way in which folk songs 
come into being and pass from person to person. 


Where do these songs come from? The term “folk” in “folk- 
song” is a slippery word to define. It has been badly abused by 
the European folklorists, who, under the influence of the Romantic 
movement, came to think of the “folk” as a special social class 
supposed to be close to Nature and gifted with natural wisdom 
and poetic ability. This idea, which was fallacious even for 


Europe, has been woefully misapplied to American society. The 
fact seems to be that there is no class of people, in the southwest 
or anywhere else, that can be labelled “the folk.” A riveter in a 
shipyard is no closer to Nature than anyone else, and the farmer 
or even the cowboy is only too apt to prefer Frankie Lane’s sing- 
ing to his own ballads. 


However, folk songs do get themselves written, and within 
limits we can be fairly sure that any given piece fits the descrip- 
tion that the earlier scholars would have given of folk literature. 
Briefly, when conditions exist similar to, let us say, the conditions 
pre vailing among the European peasantry of the Grimm brothers 
folk materials, we find the folksong being developed. One scholar 
has described the typical folk-group as being “isolated, homo- 
geneous, and unlearned.” While this does not describe any one 
social class, it does describe a great many different kinds of people 
in the southwest: — miners, mule-drivers, prospectors and cow- 
boys. These people have many long hours when their hands only, 
not their minds, are occupied. They have hard work and troubles 
to tell about, and they have been, in the past, cut off from substi- 
tute art forms. They sing because they like it. Their songs have no 
commercial value and no functional purpose except to make the 
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work go more easily. The best of them are true folk songs as wi 
understand the term today. 


Furthermore, these songs give us an excellent chance to 
notice the way in which folksongs originate and spread. There 
has been a good deal of scholarly bloodshed on the question 
whether folk ballads are group projects, made up by a whole 
‘lan or community at once; or whether they are all products of 
hack scribes and minstrels; or whether the truth lies somewhere 
in between. In Arizona and the Southwest, because the country is 
so new, we can watch the progress and development of a folksong 
actually taking place. 


First, of course, we have to eliminate a large body of material 
which had its origins elsewhere, in folksongs from other areas, or 
in sheet music, music-hall tunes, school song books and hymnals. 
When these are eliminated, however, there remains a surprisingly 
large body of songs which originated in the Southwest, or were 
so thoroughly re-worked hae. that they became virtually new 
songs. Study of the origin of these songs gives some interesting 
results. 


Some of them actually did orginate as group projects; one of 
the Mormon railroad songs, they tell us, was “made up by a group 
of men and boys.” Some of them, if we can judge by the honky- 
tonk style of the verse, were written commercially, or at least 
individually, and because they had popular appeal were taken 
over for every-day use, and re- -shaped by their singers, until they 
became folksongs. The music of nearly all the songs seems to be 
imported from other areas. The words are more or less original, 
and more or less good, according as the composer was subject to 
literary influence, or depending on the degree of matter-of- 
factness or imaginativeness with which he approached his mate- 
rial. But, to a large extent, we have in these songs a genuine local 
product of the Southwest. 
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FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR LIBRARY 
EXTENSION FOR ARIZONA 


Report by Extension Committee 


Patricia Paylore, Chairman 


The following plan is presented as a recommended guide for 
the activation of the Library Extension Section of the Arizona 
State Department of Library and Archives, as established by law 
in 1949, Chapter 2, Section 503, Paragraph 8b. 


There are now some twenty areas in the state which are 
already attempting to begin library service for the first time. In 
each case they have sought assistance from the Arizona State 
Library Association which it has not been able to give. A trained 
and experienced field worker from the State Library Extension 
Agency will be able to go into such communities at their request, 
study the local situtaion, make recommendations for physical 
plant, selection of book stock, preparation of materials for use, 
and establishment of operational regulations; and, more impor- 
tant, work out the pattern of community-wide support from co- 
operating private organizations for sustained service. 


It should be emphasized that in no instance will the field 
worker take over in such an advisory capacity without the express 
invitation of the various committees seeking establishment of 
library facilities. Furthermore, in no case will the state agency 
disturb the status quo of existing libraries. The service is designed 
as an advisory one, in an effort to increase and improve library 
service for rural and urban populations throughout the state. It 
should be clear, too, that primary support for libraries must con- 
tinue to come from the local level. The state agency is for advis- 
ory assistance and supplementary aid through the loan of circu- 
lating book collections, so that library facilities, like school facili- 
ties, may be equalized for all our people. 


It is expected that at the end of the first five-year period a 
leveling off of expenditures for the state library extension agency 
can be anticipated as local support becomes adequate for main- 
tenance of established services. 

In the belief that a five-year plan for its development would 
give the people of the state and the legislature a more concrete 
picture of the services rendered by this agency, we submit the fol- 
lowing budget for the initial five- year period. 
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Of a total expenditure for the entire period of $150,265, 
approximately 49% would be spent on salaries for a staff of three 
for the first two years, four for the third year, and five for the 
fourth and fifth years. Salaries asked are necessary to attract and 
hold qualified people with the training and experience required 
for this very specialized work. 


The Supervisor must be a professionally trained person with 
a talent for meeting and cooperating with a variety of people and 
groups. He shall serve the first two years as the agency’s field 
worker, spending approximately five months in the field, covering 
the state thoroughly in an effort to determine existing library 
resources and the need for establishing new outlets for library 
service. By the second year, he will be on call for visits to any part 
of the state where requested, to stay as long as needed, and to 
return as often as needed until that facility is able to stand alone. 


The Cataloger-Librarian, who must also be a professionally 
trained person, and the Clerk will remain at headquarters in the 
State Library selecting, purchasing, and preparing for use the 
books which will be needed to implement the advisory services of 
the field worker. This collection will be processed as quickly as 
possible, so the supervisor will be able to take small circulating 
collections of books with him to leave on deposit wherever 
needed. The percentage of the total budget to be spent on books 
is 32% 

A station-wagon type of bookmobile will be needed for the 
field worker in order that he may carry considerable book stock 
with him for demonstration and loan purposes. 


The film-projector and portable record player will provide for 
the use of audio-visual materials which are now standard library 
equipment. 


The postage and wrapping item called for under Office Ex- 
pense will take care of the package service by mail which will be 
necessary to get the maximum number of books to the greatest 
number of borrowers throughout the state. 


By the third year, the Supervisor will have the agency oper- 
ating on the plan made by him during the first year, and will 
thereafter remain at headquarters except for training the regular 
field worker who will be added to the staff at this time. He will 
be able to relieve the Cataloger-Librarian of enough adminis- 
trative duties in the office to permit the latter to absorb the in- 
crease in the number of books to be purchased by this time. 
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SALT RIVER VALLEY LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Officers of the Salt River Valley Library Association for the 
year 1952-53 were elected at a dinner meeting in Phoenix on May 
12th. They are: 





President........ Mrs. Mildred Donham, Tenth Street School, Tempe 


Vice-President.......... Mrs. Myrna Larson, Murphy School, Phoenix 
Secretary................ Miss Ruth Rowan, North Phoenix High School, 

Phoenix 
Treasurer........Miss Maria‘Doyle, Phoenix Public Library, Phoenix 


The program provided at this meeting was a departure from 
the traditional after-dinner speech. Miss Patricia Benton, poetess 
from Scottsdale, combined her talents with those of Mr. Paul 
Coze, Phoenix artist, to present an illustration of the fusion of art 
and poetry. 


As Mr. Coze displayed a painting, Miss Benton read selec- 
tions from her forthcoming Signature in Sand, which she felt cap- 
tured the thought and symbolism of the picture. A unique aspect 
of this collaboration stems from the fact that each artist worked 
independently of the other. Yet end results complemented one 
another to a high degree. 





Buy from Our Advertisers 








IT’S A FACT! 


Results of a recent nationwide survey of schools and libraries conducted by 
an independent research organization show: 


The WORLD BOOK is used more often by more 
schools and libraries than any other Encyclopedia. 


DEAN HEIZER, State Manager 
45 East Lexington Ave., Phoenix 
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Once Again You Can Enjoy 
This Superb Southwestana 


& This remarkable story of Louisa Wade 
TRADERS Wetherill, intimate of the Navajos, who 
learned their secret legends, to speak their 

TO THE language and to love and be loved by them 


NAVAJOS —and her husband John, noted archaeolo- 


gist, still remains, in this its second edi- 
Gillmor and Wetherill tion 


yn, one of the few fine and true books 
$3 50 that has come forth on Indian life. 


& Once again this classic returns to print— 

an incomparable travel story of New Mex- 

THE LAND ico, its people, their customs, religions, 
songs and ceremonies — their traditions, 


POCO TIEMPO sy ng outlook on life. An inexhaust- 


vein of information and pleasure for 
Charles Lummis the writer, painter, scientist and reader- 


$3.50 for-enjoyment. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO PRESS—Albuquerque 
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SURPRISINGLY PROMPT SERVICE! 


REBINDING BOOKS AND 
BINDING PERIODICALS 


Carefil collation and reporting Sewing adaptable to the kind 


incomplete volumes and conditions of the paper 


EXPERT HANDLING OF VALUABLE BOOKS, 
HINGING PLATES, PORTFOLIOS, ETC. 


Full information will be gladly supplied on your request 


HERTZBERG CRAFTSMEN 


Library Bookbinders Des Moines, lowa 























Slide your armchair right under thi- new 
LB table. Cross your knees. Study in vom. 


fort. You have three full inches ‘nore 





room below than you’ve ever had h«fore 
— yet the table surface is 29” fron: the 
floor instead of 30”. The apron is <one, 
eliminated by LB’s exclusive method of 
fastening table top to legs. 


Library Bureau, which has pioneered 


sO many improvements now in use by 
er C leading libraries, is proud to presen! this 
answer to the modern library’s nee: for 


reading ease, beauty and long, mainten- 
A TABLE SO ance-free service. Available in rectangu- 
lar models, 5’, 7%’, and 10’ long, and a 
round model 48” in diameter, these tables 

COMFORTABLE are exclusive with Library Bureau. 
For full information, address Library 


AS T H i sy 1 Bureau, 128 S. Central Ave., Phoenix; 
or 711 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 14. 









New “Apronless” table* provides 
ideal 29” height for easier 

reading — with more room below 
as well! 


*Pat. Pending 









Library Bureau Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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BOOKS from the Rocky Mouniain 
Caxton Titles for Spring and Fall, : 


HOME, HAM AND HOMINY 
AMERICANA by Anita M. Littrell and William Clyde ” ittrell 
Warm-hearted sto: of a Tenn 
STUBBORN FOOL farmer's family... a Mark Twain ind 
by Estelle Aubrey Brown humor, refreshingly honest. 286 pages, Svo, 
indictment of the U. S. Indian Bu- August ‘i 

reau’s policies by a woman who served the bu- 

reau from 1902 to 1918. 310 Pp pages, Svo. Illustrated. 


eaae’ Gas JUVENILE 


THE LISTENING BOOK 

STEAMBOATS IN THE TIMBER 
by Daniel E. Safier 

by Buby El Hult A “read-aloud” book to delight children £ 
A fascinating account of steamboating days on —— to eight years. Rhyth 
Lake Coeur d'Alene and the St. Joe River... in a new and delig! 
exciting although almost forgotten aspect of ra Iilustrat ed. 
Northwest history. 206 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 


’ 4. .UTTERSCOTCH AND THE HAPPY 
BARNYARD 


MOSTLY ALKALI b 
y Charles Morrow Wilson 
by Stephen Perry Jocelyn A delightfully gay and funny book for chil 
prehensive me ey A of military life... = which the barnyard animals of Naa 
sets forth the career o meral Stephen P. Joce- farm seem bene § real, Approximately 108 p 
lyn who spent over half of his 44 years of service 8vo. Illustrate 
at barren outposts. Approximately 575 pages, 
8vo. Illustrated. 


September 10 $10.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 


by L. V. McWhorter BEET-SUGAR ECONOMICS 


HEAR ME, MY CHIEFS! 


Only com ete and definitive record of the Nez by B. H. Cottrell 


Perce Ind — re tten direc from Indian Complete and at tenga ~— covering the o 
sources, usin ‘aaa new Re New inter- ization and function <i t beet: 
pretation of the dramatic Nez Perce War of 1877. industry in the United States 
pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 
July 10 $10.00 


THE BRITISH SOCIALIST ILL-FARE STAT 
JOE MEEK by Cecil Palmer 


by Stanley Vestal Almost frightening in its picture of a society 
An outstanding biography of one of the most decay, this book provides a com i i 
extraordinary and vital characters of frontier ysis of the Socialist Welfare t 
history. 348 pages, 3vo. Illustrated. actually operated in Great Britain from 


April 15 $5.99 11. 704 pages, May 31 


INJUN SUMMER MAN TO MAN 
by William Walker and Daisy F. Baber by Bernard N. Ward 


The “back trail” of Wyoming and Colorado wild- ‘Spe Sneeeiiies, teenies nk ene 
ess days... relived b Bill Walker, pioneer, Sted paul mt income-tax la aa y 
Authentic. Americana by the author and collabo- Certified public accountant Fe retio 
rator of THE LONGEST ROPE. 224 pages, 8vo, &nce in income-tax cases, offers a s0 nm 
Illustrated. present dilemma, 384 pai pages, large 12mo 


Jane 16 $4.00 May 16 
Write for complete catalog 
Wie The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 
Caldwell, Idaho 
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